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Charles, beginning -with her cousin, the beautiful madame de
St. George, formerly her governess, now her first lady of the bed-
chamber. To her the king very early took an antipathy.

The same eventful day, the bride, the king, and court, set out
for Canterbury, where the marriage was to be celebrated. On a
beautiful extent of green sward, called Barham downs, a banquet
was prepared ; and in the pavilions the bride-queen was introduced
to the ladies of her English household, and the noblemen and
gentlemen appointed to her service. That evening, Charles and
Henrietta were married in the noble hall of St. Augustine, Can-
terbury.

Next morning they embarked at Gravesend, the king choosing
to enter his capital by the grand highway of the Thames, that he
might show her the stately shipping of his noble navy, which
greeted the royal procession as it passed on its progress up the
river with thundering salutes, while the liver was covered with
thousands of boats and beautiful barges belonging to the nobility
and merchants of London. A violent thunder-shower came on as
the procession neared the landing-place at Whitehall ; the queen,
however, waved her hand repeatedly to the people. She was
splendidly dressed; like the king, the colour she wore was green.

Even in the first days of his marriage, Charles I. saw strong
reason to lament he had admitted the Roman Catholic colony
with his young queen. His position was extremely difficult; he
foresaw all its dangers, and came early to the resolution of neu-
tralizing the worst features of the case. The queen was childish
in years; her reason totally uncultivated; she was, moreover, alike
ignorant of the language and history of the country. Her con-
fessor and her bishop were probably not less bigoted than herself;
and the king knew that their celebration of rites, of which they
wotdd abate not one jot, was the greatest offence in the eyes of
Hs people. It was his ruin, as the natural good sense of Henrietta
afterwords acknowledged, in her confessions of passionate peni-
tence to her friend, madame de Motteville.

Charles I. found great cause to regret the establishment of Iris
queen's Eoman Catholic train of priests and attendants, besides
other injurious stipulations in the marriage treaty his dying
father's council had ratified. The queen was but an unreasoning
girl of sixteen, entirely guided by the unusually large train she had
about her. She would not learn English, and was encouraged by
hor French attendants to pay Httle regard to the customs and
prejudices of the nation over which her consort reigxred. Tints,
she would not be crowned, February 2,162C, le?t she should join
in the rites of the church of England; she was the only queen of